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It Came Quietly 


| YOU ever waken very early in the morning, just when the bird 
were first beginning to stir? If you have, I think you must ha 
done just what I did a few mornings ago: you looked out your wind 
to see if the sun were coming up. Of course, it wasn’t yet, but 
was a rosy light in the sky; and if you lay there and watched it, you 
saw bright rays of light shining against the tops of the tallest trees. The 
slowly, little by little, the light grew, until almost instantly, or 50 i 
seemed, the sun burst into full view and it was morning. The sun is 
times larger than our earth, and it moves very rapidly, yet you did 


hear it make a single sound as it came up. \ ‘ 

As I watched the sun come up, I thought about how quietly it amf 5 2 
and yet it is one of the most important things in our life. People som q % 
times think that big things, important things, come with noise and g an 


activity. But do they really? Did you ever hear yourself or anyone els 
think? Of course not—what a silly question! I can almost hear yo 
laugh. I almost laughed myself as I asked it! Yet our thoughts are th 
most important things in our world. If nobody had ever thought of ho 
to build a fire or cook food or make clothes or a bed or build a hous 
where would our comforts of home be? 

You never heard anybody smile either, but wouldn’t things be gloom 
if nobody smiled? When Dad lays his hand on your shoulder or Moth 
puts her arms around you and hugs you up close, they do it quietly, 
these little acts assure you of their love and make you happy. 

The one thing most important to all human happiness happened 0 
Easter morning almost two thousand years ago; and, so far as we kno 
it happened so quietly that no one knew anything about it: Jesus Chri 
raised His own body from the dead and proved to you and me that 
real part of us lives forever. As we sit in church this Easter morning a 
enjoy the beautiful music and listen to the words being spoken tou 
we can know that most of the really big things that boys and girls 
men and women do are done quietly. 
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Easter 
By Fay Mabry 


I took my Easter flower to 
church— 
A lily, tall and fair. 
I placed it on the altar rail 
With other flowers there. 


As I waited patiently, 
Church bells softly rang. 
Organ music filled the room; 

The choir sweetly sang. 


As I bowed my head in prayer, 
My lily seemed to say: 
“Thank You, God, for letting 
me 
Bloom on Easter Day!” 


> 
Eadie 


by Olive Rambo Cook 


| | goog Phillips looked across the street at 
the unpainted house with its sagging 
porches and broken windowpanes. He thought 
of his teacher’s request that all strangers in the 
neighborhood be invited to church and Sunday 
school, especially on Easter. 

“If you ask me,” he grumbled to his sister 
Beth, ‘‘there’s something weird going on over 
there—windows boarded up, children haven't 
started to school, the mother and father come 
home after dark and leave before daylight. How 
you going to ask folks like that to come to 
church? Probably never been in one. 

“That old place across the street spoils the 
looks of all the places in the block. If that Eben 
White who owns it weren’t so stubborn, he'd 
sell and let somebody build some nice new 
houses on all that ground. Dad said he left here 
seven years ago and has never been back.” 

“They are our neighbors,” Beth said thought- 
fully, “‘and Easter is such a happy time. Let’s ask 
them anyway. They might come.” 

“Then let's hurry and get it over with.” Randy 
jumped up from the davenport and went to get 
his jacket. 

It had been over a week since Beth and Randy 
had seen an old truck and a battered car stop 
- across the street. A man and a woman had gotten 
out and helped a little old lady up the steps. 
After them had followed a tall, thin boy dressed 
in cowboy clothes, twelve or thirteen years old; 
a girl, perhaps ten; and two smaller boys. 

The man and boy had parked the truck and 
car in the back yard, and after a while smoke 
came out of the chimney. In the morning the 
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“egpecialh 


truck was empty, the car was gone, and the 
broken windows were boarded up from the in- 
side. And all that Beth and Randy had found 
out about the strangers was their name—Finley 
—and that the car and truck had license plates 
from Texas. 

“Chances are they won’t come to the door,’ 
Randy whispered as they stepped up on the 
porch. “They didn’t when Mother came over.” 

But the tall, thin boy did open the door just 
a little crack—wide enough to show resentful 
gray eyes in an unsmiling face. He said nothing. 

“We're Beth and Randy Phillips, and we live 
across the street.” Randy tried to sound friendly. 

“We came to invite all of you to the Eastet 
service at our church. It’s going to be pretty spe 
cial this year, with lilies and candles and music 
Sure like to have you come.’ 
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The tall, thin boy shook his head and mumbled 
a thank you. He started to close the door when a 
voice behind him said, ‘““Ask them in, Robert.” 


For a second the boy hesitated, and his mouth 
set in a hard, straight line; then he opened the 
door and stepped aside. 

By the only window that wasn’t boarded up 
sat the little old lady with some mending on her 
lap. She looked up and held out her hand as 
Beth and Randy came toward her. 


“You'll excuse me for not getting up? These 
old knees don’t bend so good as they used to. 
Did I hear you say something about an Easter 
service ?”” 

“Yes,” Randy said quickly. “We came to in- 
vite all of you to the 
Easter service at our 
church. It’s not far— 
just up the street 
about six blocks. And 
there'll be candles 
and lilies and special 
music and——” 

“Special _ clothes, 
too,” Robert said bit- 
terly. “If we go to an 
Easter service, it will 
have to be right here. 
We don’t have any 
new clothes. We 
don’t have anything. 
Period!” And he 
turned on his heel 
and left the room. 

“Sit down, won't 
you?” Grandma said 
quietly as she motioned to straight chairs by the 
coal stove. “I’ve watched you two as you go back 
and forth to school, and I feel. that I know you. 
To outsiders we must seem to be a very strange 
family.” She looked at her visitors with a little 
smile. Randy felt as if she knew what he was 
thinking, and his face flushed. 

“Mrs. Finley is my daughter Elizabeth, ‘and 
Ben is her husband. I’ve lived with them on their 
ranch in Texas for a long time. But the drought 
came, and year after year it rained less and less. 
Finally they lost everything—the ranch, their 
home, cattle, furniture—everything but their 
debts. They still have those.” She shook her head 
and looked down at the mending. “They work 
in that big factory over in Ridge City and put 
in all the overtime they can, so they aren’t here 


except to sleep and to eat their breakfast. 

“That is why Robert is so cross. He thinks he 
should be working too. But twelve years isn’t 
old enough—besides, he’s needed here. He re- 
sents having to help his sister, and he could do 
so much.” She looked at the boards over the 
windows. “He’s a good boy—just bothered.” 

While their grandmother had been talking, 
the two small boys had slipped in and leaned 
against her chair. 

“This is Marvin. He is four, and Lester here 
is five. I couldn’t get along without them. They 
do all my running for me.” She patted them 
lovingly. ““Where’s Sally?” 

“Robert won’t let her come in,’ Lester an- 
swered. ‘‘Said she didn’t look nice enough. Sally's 
cryin’!” 

Randy got up suddenly. “We'll have to be 
going,” he said to Grandma. ‘We hope you can 
come Easter.” 

“And tell Sally to come over sometime,” Beth 
added earnestly. ‘I'd love to have her.” 

“Tl tell her.” Grandma’s faded eyes were 
misty as she smiled at them. “You come again. 
And thanks for the invitation.” 

The boys followed them to the door and out 
on the porch. 

“Uncle Eben’s house needs fixin’ bad,” Lester 
said as he kicked a rotten board. ‘But we get it 
free. Robert says the Easter rabbit won’t come to 
a place like this. Do you think he will?” He 
looked at Randy wistfully. 

“I sure do,” Randy said confidently. ‘‘I expect 
you'll find a lot of eggs Easter morning.” 

“What a horrible place,” Beth whispered as 
they crossed the street, but Randy didn’t dare 
speak until they were inside their own front door. 

“Am I ever mad! Did we get into a mess, or 
didn’t we?” Randy stormed. “I'd like to punch 
that Robert’s nose a!l over his face. Wouldn't let 
his sister come into the room. Told the little 
boys the Easter rabbit wouldn’t come; but I’m 
going to put eggs all over the yard! Fine neigh- 
bors! Eben White’s poor relations!” 

Mrs. Phillips came hurrying in from the 
kitchen, waving a spoon in the air. “What on 
earth is the matter?” 


“Well, just listen to this and see what you 
think,” Randy said grimly, and he told the whole 
story. 

After he finished, Mrs. Phillips was very 
thoughtful for a minute; then she said, “Robert 
is right.” 
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“Why, Mom! How 
can he be right?” 
Randy and Beth 
questioned. 

“He is right about 
needing a job—a 
part-time job so he 
could still help his 
sister and go to 
school,” Mom _ ex- 
plained. ‘‘After 
ranch life, he feels 
hemmed in and con- 
fused. There are no 
familiar things like 
cattle and horses and 
machinery. His moth- 
er and father are 
gone almost all the 


Randy grabbed his 
jacket and stuck his 
head in the kitchen, 
“Got a little business 
engagement,” he 
grinned. Then. ~he 


cycle and went whis- 
tling down the street, 

Joe Kerns was in 
the back yard brush- 
ing his pet rabbit, 
and Randy sat down 
on a box and te. 
peated the story. 
“Now, what I want 
to know is this: does 
anybody have your 
job at the sales pa- 


time, and his grand- It’s a Bright Easter Day vilion? And when do 


mother doesn’t know 
where to turn or she wouldn’t By Nona Keen Duffy 
have told you.” 


“And he’s mean and rude It’s a bright Easter Day, 


you leave?” 
“No, no one has my job so 
far, and I work one more Sat 
urday.”” Joe hesitated. this 


and hateful,” Beth said wrath- And a soft wind is blowing; fella can’t have a mad on all 


fully. Little white rabbit, 
“There he is wrong, very Where are you going? 
wrong,’ Mom said _ soberly, 


“but maybe it is only a smoke There’s a blue, blue sky 


screen. Seems to me Robert And a kind, yellow sun; 
needs the peace and joy of Little white rabbit, 
‘ Easter more than anyone. we Run, run, run! 


know. Randy, can’t you figure 
out something while Beth and Run, fluffy bunny, 


I finish the cookies?” On four furry legs; 
“Peace and joy!” Randy mut- Run with your basket 

tered to himself as his mother And hide all your eggs. 

and Beth went to the kitchen. 

“Why does she always think I wpen they are hidden, 

can do something?” He stared Please gallop away; 

out the window at the old Ang do not forget us 

house. No wonder Robert hated On next Easter Day! 

to live there. He tried to think 

of something Robert could do 


the time and work down there. 
You have to be nice to every: 
body—especially the animals. 
The manager pays me five dol. 
lars every Saturday, and I get 
all I want to eat. Sometimes 
you get tips when you brush 
and comb a prize thoroughbred. 
Now, if he got the job, I'd be 
glad to show him around; but 
he’d be on his own the Satur 
day before Easter. Tell him to 
go see the manager right away. 
And listen, Randy, if he doesnt 
get that job, he might try at the 
Green Pasture Stables where 
folks keep their riding horses 
They use a boy part time.” 


“Thanks a million, Joe. I'l 


--carry papers like he did? delivery boy? help go tell him right away.” 


in a grocery store? None of them seemed to fit. Randy started back toward the old house. “I'l 
Horses, dogs, cows, tractors—he turned ideas pot say a word to Mom and Beth until I’ve seen 
over and over in his mind. Robert,” he decided. 

Then he thought of Joe Kerns, who was mov- Lester opened the door when Randy knocked 
ing away. Joe worked Saturdays down at the “IT want to talk with Robert. It’s important, 
sales pavilion where farmers bought and sold Randy added, as Lester seemed uncertain. 
cattle and horses and pigs and sheep and farm “You can’t talk to him. Robert’s gone. He 


machinery, and church ladies served hot lunches. 
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The Watch 


Favs 


ve. 


That Disapp 


-§«7T’S LOST! Oh dear, my new watch!” Patty 


wailed. “It’s gone.” 
“Why, Patty!” Martha exclaimed. ‘““What do 
jou mean ? Didn’t you lay it over on the window 


-[sll while you washed your hands?” 


“Of course, I did.” Patty was crying now. 
‘Just a minute ago. Oh dear, I just got it for 


. Joy birthday last week. I’ve wanted a watch for 


set so long, and now it is gone.” 
“But, Patty, it can’t be,” Martha tried to re- 


-Fisure her. “It must be here someplace. We will 


ill help you look.” 

"Yes," Jean chimed in, “it has probably just 
lipped down behind something.” 

Five of the girls from the fifth grade were 
athe school washroom, getting cleaned up for 
e one o'clock class. But search as hard as they 


‘Fould, there was no watch. 


“Someone must have taken it,” Patty said 


‘Jimly. “Several other girls left just a while ago, 


ind I think I know who took it.” 
“Patty, you don’t mean——’” Martha hesi- 
uted; but she saw by the look in their eyes that 


‘Pte same thought was taking shape in the minds 


if the others. None of the five girls, who had 
ill started school together, would ever do such 
ithing. But what about Carla, the strange new 
trl who had entered their class just last week ? 
Nobody knew a thing about her, except that she 
vas not dressed quite so well as the others and 


Jie kept to herself during recess and noon. 


The five girls were sober as they took their 
‘ats in Miss Bear's room at the ringing of the 
me o'clock bell. Instinctivély their eyes glanced 
“toss the room at Carla, and then met one an- 


eared 


Eo. Soc 


Artie E. Appleton and Edith Warner 


other's with startled looks. Carla was wearing a 
new watch! From where they sat it was quite im- 
possible to see if it was exactly like Patty’s, but 
it did seem to be. 

Miss Bear must have wondered why five of 
her best students lagged so far behind in their 
work that afternoon. Not one could settle down 
to spelling and arithmetic. 

When the recess bell released them from class 
the five girls gathered in a little group around 
the slide. © 

“Didn't I tell you!” Patty exclaimed triumph- 
antly. “It is just as I thought. I am going right 
now and demand that she return my watch.” 

“But, Patty, you can’t do that,” Martha 
cautioned. “Not until you are sure.” 

“Well, what do you suggest?” 

“We might just go and admire it and ask her 
when she got Jean suggested. ‘Nobody be- 
side us knows that Patty has lost her watch, 
and we don’t have to warn Carla.” 

“Well, her story had better be good,” Patty 
said. ‘The idea of her having nerve enough to 
put it right on and wear it!” 

“Hush, Patty,” Martha said. ‘‘Let’s wait until 
we find out for sure. It would be awful to ac- 
cuse Carla of stealing it if she didn’t.” 

“Everybody knows she doesn’t have money 
for watches like that,” Patty insisted. 

The five girls strolled as casually as they could 
in Carla’s direction. Her face lit up with a happy 
smile when she saw them coming. They had 
never paid any attention to her before. 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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By Gardner Hunting 


What the Story Told Before 


This was the last year of junior high for 
Matt Scarth and Lee Hoyt. Matt’s father was 
an engineer on the C.&D. Railroad. Lee’s 
father was a lawyer. While there was no 
Open enmity between the boys, there was 
no feeling of friendship, for Matt was 
. jealous. Although Lee was a year older than 
Matt and should have taken the lead in keep- 
ing order, he followed Matt's suggestion, 
and both boys got into trouble. Lee’s punish- 
ment was to make friends with Matt. 

Both boys were in the high school band. 
At band practice, Lee was told to play a duet with 
Matt. Matt was angry and tumbled off the platform 
and ruined his trumpet. Lee gave Matt his trumpet 
because Matt was the better player. When the school 
gave its concert at Brighton, Lee went along to take 
care of the music. Matt asked Lee to take a short cut 
across the railroad tracks to the hotel. The gates across 
the road were down, but at Matt’s insistence they 
ducked under them. Suddenly, as they were crossing 
the tracks, a string of freight cars rushed at them. Matt 
gave Lee a push, and both boys fell in the cinders 
beside the tracks. Lee’s trousers were torn and his leg 
bleeding when they got to the hotel. 


Part Five 


T WAS only a few days after the concert in 
Brighton that March moved over to make 
room for April, which came in with sunshine so 
warm you had to peel your sweater off after- 
noons after school. Little reaching fingers 
sprouted out of buds on the trees, and pussy wil- 
lows were covered with tiny, furry kittens. The 
snow said: “So long! See you next winter,” and 
wandered off along the wet ditches to the river 
and away to parts unknown. Bicycles came roll- 
ing out, and baseballs took to flying around like 
birds back from the South once more. Lee took 
to rejoining the group of boys that watched the 


streamliner and the fast freight go through on 
their way to Detroit. The trains had not stopped 
running, of course. They made their regular runs 
on the C.&D., but Lee had been interrupted by 
other things in taking part in this routine. He 


- had been busy growing up. 


It was less than a half year since he and Matt 
dumped the high-school trash barrels over the 
lawns; but the months had flown away with the 
wind, it seemed. It was queer, this growing up. 
Lee was not the same boy he used to be. “When 
I was a kid——’” he would say to himself. And 
his sister Louise was growing prettier every day. 
You could see she was changing, too. He stopped 
calling her Smooch; it was not pretty enough 
for her—or good enough. 


The money the concerts made for the band 
was enough to buy some new horns, but it would 
be almost June before the school got them. Matt 
did not want to give back the trumpet Lee had 
given him. “I want to keep it,” he said, “to te 
member you by.” 

Lee laughed. “O.K.., tie it around your finger, 
he said, “as Cap told me to do with the band- 
age.” 
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Matt did not laugh. “No,” he said, “I want 
you to have the new one when it comes.” And 
he did not sneer. Indeed, he never sneered any 
more or spit, as he used to. He seemed to be 
growing up, too. 

One day a surprising thing happened; on the 
street downtown Lee met Matt and his father 
walking together. He had never seen them to- 
gether before. Matt half stopped and half 
pointed at Lee, and Dan Scarth looked at him 


as if Matt had said, ‘““There’s Lee now.” 


Mr. Scarth must have known that the two 
boys were friends now; for when they passed Lee 
on the crosswalk, Dan Scarth nodded to him and 
said, “Hi!” as if Lee were a good friend of his, 
too. 
“It was just as if Mr. Scarth didn’t think I 
was a kid any more,” Lee told his father that 
night. 

“Well,” Mr. Hoyt said, “it’s just possible that 
Dan has caught an idea from Matt. It’s catching, 
you know.” Dad laughed, but he was not even 
half joking, Lee knew. 

His father turned serious and looked in Lee’s 
eyes. “Don’t you realize, Son,” he said, “that 
sometimes we fathers do get ideas from our 
boys? I pray that we may.” 

Lee did not know how to answer him. But it 
was clear what Dad meant. “You say, Dad— 
you always say to pray about everything,” he 
fumbled. 

“Right,” Mr. Hoyt said. “Everything, little or 
big. God always gives us what we ask for, or 
something better. 
Sometimes when we 
pray for new trump- 
ets, he gives us new 
friends. When we 
pray for help for 
ourselves, we get 
help for others, too. 
Everything we do or 
say or think is a 
prayer. I know a girl 
who tried to be kind 
to an ugly dog, pray- 
ing, I've no doubt, 
that she could help 
the dog’s master and 
her brother to be 
friends; and one 
night God helped 
this other boy to save 


her brother’s life. I wouldn’t wonder if God 


might help that brother to have a lasting in- 


fluence on the life of his friend. 


“Sometimes we pray for little things and get 
big ones—more than we can ask or think. You 
can never tell what God looks upon as little or 
big—saving another person’s life or just helping 
him. There are lots of ways to save people’s 
lives besides keeping them from being run over 
by trains. In a way, that’s what we're here for, 
to save somebody’s life, to save him from sad- 
ness. God always helps us do that.” 

Mother put her hand on Dad’s. “You're 
preaching, Daddy,” she said, and laughed a little 
bit. 

Dad laughed a little bit, too. “Yes,” he said, 
“I sort of ran over, didn’t 1? Well, maybe Lee 
will teach me yet to talk less and say more.” 


April did a grand job that year in bringing 
out the new leaves and new flowers. It brought 
out lots of other new things, too: new lambs 
and little calves, and puppies and kittens; and 
in the Hoyts’ neighborhood there were several 
new babies. Lee listened to Louise croon to a 
neighbor’s baby girl in her mother’s arms. “I 
suppose you were like that once,” Lee teased. 
“And look at you now!” Sere 

“H’m!” Louise said, ‘and look at you. No- 
body could guess now how you used to count 
your little pink toes. “This little pig went to 
market 
Camden High next year!” 


“And you,” coun- 


tered Lee, “eating 
jelly beans and giv- 
ing your neighbor 
none. Don’t you 
know ‘what you give 
out comes back to 
you’ ?” 

They laughed. But 
neither of them had 
any notion of mak- 
ing fun of things 
that mattered a 
whole lot more than 
jelly beans. 

“I suppose we 
ought not to joke 
about it,’ Louise 
said. “But if, when 
we pray, God gives 
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Morning Prayer 
_ By Florence Taylor 


Today, dear God, 

I'll speak kind words 
That carry cheer 

Like songs of birds. 


us more than we can ask or 
think, I don’t know why we 
should complain about it. do 
you?” 

Lee thought about this. So 
much had been given to him 
this year, more than he ever 
dreamed of asking for or think- 
ing about. What, he wondered, 
would come next? What could 
possibly be more wonderful 
than some of the things that 
had come to him ? 

April was warming up to- 
ward May; in no time June 
would come, and school would 
soon be out. And there would 
be a million new things to do. 
Dad said he might have to go 
to Los Angeles this summer, 
and would take the whole 
family along. Would that ever 
be something! “California, here 
I come!” All summer would 
be a hundred days, maybe—and 
they would see Hollywood and 
the Rose Bowl stadium and 
Stanford, where he, Lee Hoyt, 
might some day go to college. 
They would see movies made, 
perhaps even TV, and the Pa- 
cific Ocean and Gary Cooper 
and oranges on trees and glass 
houses with swimming pools in 
their front rooms and the red- 
wood trees and-—— 
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But all at once he got a little 
homesick. He did not know 
that he would want to stay 
away so long from “Michigan, 
My Michigan” and Jack May- 


_ bee and Cap Amsden, who took 


the boys on outings all summer, 
and—yes, Matt Scarth! Oh, 
jeepers! If you could only take 
‘em all along! Funny how you 
love places, not because they 
are different or wonderful, but 
because of the people you love 
who live there, and—and the 
spirit of the school and friends 
and home. 

Jeepers! Would you like 
heaven if it didn’t have the 
Camden High School band to 
play “The Stars and Stripes 


Forever” and “High School» 


Cadets” ? 

Was it wrong to think things 
like this ? Mother said, ‘““Heaven 
is where God is, and God is 
everywhere.” And Dad said, 
“Heaven is where you are, if 
you let God in there.” Well, 
wherever you went, why couldn’t 
you let God in? 

Big thoughts? Well, he, Lee 
Hoyt, was growing up to 
thoughts like these. Why, he 
was almost thirteen years old 
now! 

Then one day May came. 
That day, as usual, the boys 
waited after school to see the 
streamliner go through Cam- 
den; and then, after the stream- 
liner vanished, the fast freight 
rumbled down the tracks. That 
day Dan Scarth was out on his 
engine’s apron, and looked at 
them as he went by. But he did 
not throw anything. He saw 
Matt and Lee together, watch- 
ing from beside the tracks; and 
he waved at them as if they 
were not kids at all, but grown- 
up men, worthy of a railroad 
man’s respect and attention. 


As the trains passed, Lee felt 


again the old thrill of the speed 
and power; but the old meap. 
ness was gone, because Lee and 
Matt and the other boys and 
Matt's dad had a different spirit 
in them. 

It had been this sense of 
power that gave Lee his first 
real idea of the greatness of 
God; and the speed that made 
cars uncountable, as if they 
were all one piece, made him 
realize that all power was one 
Power. Now, all at once, he 
caught a new idea: the spirit— 
the spirit that was so “catch 
ing” that it made friends of 
boys and girls and men and 
women and boys and dogs was 
all one Spirit, too. 


God was infinite love and 
omnipotent power, all one Spit 
it. And if He gave you hunches 
—ideas—He was all-wise; and 
if He changed you into a dif- 
ferent person, He was your very 
life. And because He was your 
life, He could change you into 
a different person. 


The fast freight had rushed 
by. Its sound was fading. Its 
whistle for the curve and cross 
ing beyond Camden came faint 
ly back, and—— 

Suddenly something terrible 
seemed to be happening—not 
something they could see, but 
something they could hear! A 
frightful, awful, long-lasting, 
grinding crash! It sounded as 
if the rapidly vanishing train 
had exploded away over there 
beyond the curve on the way t0 
Detroit! 

The sound was so big and 0 
dreadful that you could not be 
lieve it. It sounded like awful 
drums in the sky, thunder, 
bombs! Something fearful, 
something horribly impossible 
had happened to the train that 
just seconds ago went zooming 
through Camden! “Good heav- 
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ens, what is it?” somebody 
yelled. “Sounds like she’s 
wrecked!” 

Matt Scarth made a strange 
sound—a cry, like a hurt dog 
moaning. “Oh, Lee! My dad!” 
he sobbed. Lee could not 
breathe. Just a moment ago 
Dan Scarth had waved happily 
to them, with his new respect 
for boys who were growing up. 
Dan Scarth, Matt’s father— 
dear to him, of course, as Lee’s 
own father was to him. 
Crashed! Gone into some dread- 
ful disaster at which you could 
only guess! 

“O Father in heaven,” Lee 
whispered. ‘Help! Save! God 
is our help! He walks beside 
us! He is here! He is there 
where Mr. Scarth is, and all the 
other men on the fast freight. 
O God, save Matt’s father, just 
as You saved Matt and me. O 
God, help us to help—help us 
to know how to help. You are 
our help in every need—al- 
ways—now.” 

The group of boys, standing 
by the crossing where the 
streamliner and then the fast 
freight had passed only minutes 
ago, turned suddenly and 
started to run, together, like— 
like a flock of frightened, scared 
birds, all taking off at once out 
of a tree. 


The road ran beside the rail- 
road track, and they took to the 
pavement, their feet tapping 
the hard gray surface, sounding 
like pigeon wings. It would 
take a long time and a lot of 
breath for them to get to the 
scene of the wreck, but it never 
occurred to them not to go. 

They had hardly started when 
a car behind*them honked, and 
a big sedan came up beside 
them, its tires screaching. The 
driver was Jim Emery, one of 
the athletic coaches at Camden 


High. He leaned out from be- 
hind his wheel. “Hey, boys!” 
he shouted. “What's going 
on?” 

They all babbled wildly at 
him. But he seemed to under- 
stand. “Wreck?” he repeated 
the one word that came out 
plain. “Well, if there’s a wreck, 
it’s no place for you fellows 
to go.” 

But Matt Scarth was already 
opening the door of the car. 
“Oh, Mr. Emery! My dad’s in 
it!” he was sobbing breathless- 
ly. “My dad—he’s the engi- 
neer!”’ 

“Your dad?” Jim Emery re- 
peated. “Oh, sure, your dad, 
Dan Scarth, is the engineer on 
the fast freight.” 


They all assured him of the 
fact; and without waiting for 
permission, they began to pile 
into the car, tumbling over one 
another. It was plain that Mr. 
Emery did not quite approve, 
but after a moment he did not 
protest. 

“Well,” he said, “I guess 
we can’t keep Matt away 
from——” He stopped; then 
he said, “Well, listen, you; if 
I take you along, you've all got 
to stick with me and. do as I 
say.” But he did not wait for 
their promises; he started the 
car. 


Smells of oil and burning 
Zasoline and smoking tires 
came up all around and made 
Lee cough, as he sat, between 
Jim and Matt in*the front seat 
and tried to tell all he knew. It 
was not much; all he knew was 
sounds. 

He could hardly hear him- 
self talk. But it was not be- 
cause everyone else was trying 
to talk, too—that is except 
Matt. Matt had grabbed hold 
of Lee’s arm and suddenly was 
not talking at all. He just sat 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, this is 
My good-night prayer: 
Keep every child 
In Your dear care. 


there, with his lips white and 
trembling and his hands shak- 
ing, and hung onto Lee. The 
reason Lee could not hear him- 
self talk was because words 
were running through his 
mind that came up out of his 
heart—words that had become 
such a habit to say in his mind 
that they were trying to say 
themselves with his lips. 

Lee was trembling, too, and 
his mouth quivered. He could 
not have told anyone what he 
felt, but he knew he felt just as 
Matt did—like he had to hang 
onto something—to somebody. 
And because Lee had done it so 
often lately, it was just the first 
thing he thought of—to hang 
onto God. ‘God is here. God is 
our Father. He doesn’t send ac- 
cidents; He sends ideas what 
to do. The more you trust Him, ° 
the safer you are. God always 
gives—more than you can ask 
or think!” 

He did not know he said any- 
thing out loud, but all at once 
Matt’s clinging hands tight- 
ened. “Huh?” he said. “God?” 
Lee hardly knew then just what 
he said or what happened or 
what he did. He and Matt both 
just hung on. 


(To be concluded) 
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Bgrerne skipped along the walk that led 
to the barn. Her bright curls shone in the 
cool spring sunshine. Her laughing blue eyes 
were full of mischief. She was going to play an 
April fool joke on her cousins, Red and Anne! 

The barn doors were opened wide. 

“Red!” she called. “Oh, Red!” 

She stopped in the doorway, and the laughter 
went out of her face. The cousins with whom 
she lived were there; but they were doing some- 
thing that made her forget her joke. 

Small Anne, wearing the cowgirl outfit she 
got for Christmas, was astride a partition. She 
was making believe she was riding a galloping 
horse, kicking her heels against the partition 
and swaying back and forth. Red had on his 
chaps. His sombrero lay on the floor at his feet. 
He had thrown the lariat he used so well; and 
its noose was falling over small Anne’s head. 

“Don’t rope her around the neck!” Coralee 
called to him. “You know it’s dangerous.” 

“No danger when I’m doing it,’ Red an- 
swered as he closed the noose about Anne’s 
neck. 

She stopped galloping. Her hands went up to 
loosen the rope. Her face was flushed, and she 
coughed a little, but she was laughing. 

“It’s fun, Coralee,” she gasped. 

Red gave Coralee a triumphant look as he 
moved toward Anne, taking in the loops of his 
rope. 

She's Calamity Jane, riding into Cheyenne to 
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the April Fool 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1954 by Erma and Vera Waltner 
Picture by Florence McCurdy 


warn them that Old Hawkeye is on the 
loose,” he explained. ““And Old Hawk 
eye won't let her get there.” 

“He’s stopped me lots of times,” 
Anne said with a bob of her head. 
“And it doesn’t hurt at all!” 

Coralee studied Red doubtfully. Her 
uncle and aunt had explained to him 
many times why it was dangerous to 
rope anyone like that. 

“You saw the picture in the paper last week, 
didn’t you?” she asked. “The one of the 
boy——” 

Red interrupted, “Nothing like that'll happen 
to me!” 


“If your father were here, he’d stop you,” 


Coralee persisted. She did not want to tattle, but 
she knew this was important to her uncle and 
aunt, and to Red, too. 

“Cut it!” Red snapped. “I stopped myself. 
And you don’t need to tell everything you know.” 

Coralee felt relieved, but she wa§ not satis- 
fied. Of course, she did not need to tell all she 
knew, but she was sure that Red still did not 
think that he had been doing anything danger- 
ous. He would probably do it again unless some- 
one made him see that he should not. 

“Coralee,” he said with new interest in his 
voice, “see your cat up there on that beam? He's 
sunning himself. He thinks he’s a sundial, but 
wait till I yell April fool at him. Maybe we'll 
have some excitement around here!” 

Coralee’s glance followed Red’s to the top of 
the barn, to one of the big beams that went from 
wall to wall where the sides met the roof. Her 
big yellow cat, Cicero, lay in the sunlight that 
poured along the beam. His eyes blinked lazily. 
She was glad that Red had stopped roping Anne; 
but she wondered uneasily what April fool joke 
he was going to play on Cicero. She loved het 
cat. 

“Don’t frighten him, Red,” she said anxiously. 
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“Just a joke,” he answered. ‘Watch 


me. 

She did watch him, unhappily. Was 
he going to snap the rope against the 
beam and make Cicero jump? The 
throw would be hard, because the cat 
was so far above them. 

Red began backing toward the door. 
The rope would be easier to place if he 
were farther from Cicero. Coralee did 
not want to keep saying don’t to every- 
thing Red wanted to do; but when he 
lifted the loops of his rope above his 
head and began whirling them, she had 
to cry, “I don’t want 
you to lasso Cicero!” 

Either her. protest 
came too late, or Red 
ignored it. The noose 
flashed out and up. It 
fell about the cat’s 
big, beautiful head 
and settled around 
his neck. 
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“I don’t want you 
to lasso Cicero!” 


Cicero yowled in fright. He sprang into the 
air. Red clung to the rope and started forward, 
coiling in his loops. Coralee called to Cicero, 
trying to make him know that what had fright- 
ened him so was just a bad joke that would soon 
be over and that he would be all right. 

The cat came down on the beam, spitting and 
scratching at the rope. 

Red moved forward faster, his eyes on Cicero. 
He reached for his sombrero that lay on the floor. 
His toe caught in it. He stumbled and sprawled 
on the floor. The rope jerked out of his hand. 
The cat yowled louder as he felt the jerk. He lost 
his balance and fell on the far side of the beam. 
The rope whipped through the air. It slid along 
the beam until it reached the angle between the 
beam and the wall, where the roof began. It 
caught there and held, stopping Cicero with a 
jetk—high above Coralee’s head. 

“Red,” she cried, desperate with fright, “he’s 
choking!” 

She ran to a ladder that stood against the wall. 
If she could climb on it, she might be able to 
teach Cicero and save him. She did not see Red 


scramble to his feet and run to a post that 
reached from the floor to the beam and begin 
climbing it. She was still struggling with the 
ladder, blinded by tears, when Red called, “I'll 
get the rope and lower him to you, Coralee. Get 
under him, so you can take him.” 

She looked up. Red was crawling along the 
beam toward the angle where the end of his 
lariat was caught. He was reaching for it. She 
left the ladder and stood under Cicero. 

He hung very still above her, and she was so 
afraid for him that the tears in her eyes stung. 
Above her, Red’s face was white and frightened. 
She could hear Anne whimpering, but she did 
not look at her small cousin. The most important 
thing now was to get Cicero down. 

Carefully, Red began lowering the cat. Cora- 
lee took Cicero in her arms. She laid him on the 
floor and began to work at the rope with trem- 
bling fingers. Red got down from the beam and 
came to kneel beside her. Small Anne crowded 
close, crying hysterically. The rope loosened. 
Red lifted Cicero, and Coralee slipped off the 
noose. 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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LITTLE brown bulb lay on the green- 


house shelf. It was very comfortable and 
happy as it looked at the pretty flowers all 
around. 

Nearby was a rosebush full of pink buds, and 
next to it, a violet, whose blossoms sent out a 
delightful fragrance. 

The rose was talking to the violet. “Look, 
Violet,” it said, “what is that funny brown thing 
near the big flowerpot? Isn’t it ugly? It will 
never have beautiful flowers like mine.” 

“But, Rose,” the violet answered, “remember, 
there are thorns on you that sometimes prick 
people as they pass. You must try to be so sweet 
that they will not mind the thorns; and remem- 
ber this, Rose, the more sweetness you give, the 
more you will have to give.” 

The little brown bulb heard them talking, and 
it felt very sorry and ashamed; it was not pretty; 
it had no leaves or flowers. 

“I will hide away,” said the forlorn little bulb, 
“where no one can see how ugly I am”; and it 
rolled behind the big flowerpot out of sight. 

Then it remembered what the violet had said: 
“The more sweetness you give, the more you 
will have to give.” 

“That’s it,” said the bulb, “I can be sweet even 
if I am not pretty.” 

Just then the greenhouse man came along, 
looking for something. “Where is my little 
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By Harriet B. Jones 


brown bulb?” he called. “Oh, there you are, hid- 
ing behind the flowerpot! Come here; I want. 
you.” 

He lifted the bulb carefully and carried it to 
a large red pot that was nearly filled with rich 
earth. Tenderly he laid the bulb in the soft bed 
and covered it with more earth. ‘There, little 
bulb,” he said, “go to sleep; take a nice rest; 
and when you awake, you will have a big sur- 

rise.” 

The bulb was very glad for the nice, warm 
place; it was sleepy, too, so it rested a long while. 

By and by it began to wake. It stretched up 
and up until it broke through the earth that cov- 
ered it and peeped out. The sky was blue; the 
sun was shining; and the little bulb was glad to 
be alive. 

There was the rose, and there was the violet, 
each covered with beautiful blossoms. The bulb 
could hear the rose talking. “Look, Violet,” it 
cried, “look at the brown bulb! It is not brown 
now; it has green leaves. What happened?” 

“Wait and see,” answered the violet. “That 
little bulb will surprise us yet.” 

So they waited and waited, and each day the 
bulb stretched and grew, until it was taller than 
the rose. “See, Rose,” whispered the violet, 
“isn’t it wonderful? So lovely and green!” 

“Yes,” said the rose, ‘and look at those long 
white buds on the ends of the stalks! But best of 
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all, Violet, it is so sweet that we can smell it all 
ground us. I wonder if it knows that the more 
sweetness it gives, the more it will have to give?” 

The bulb did know, and it tried to grow 
sweeter and sweeter as it kept stretching higher 
and higher. 

Then one day the greenhouse man came again; 
this time there was another man with him. They 
stopped in front of the little brown bulb. “This,” 
said the greenhouse man, “is the most beautiful 
one I have. And just smell it! I never knew one 
so sweet.” 

“I will take it,” said the man. 

So the bulb was carried into a room where 


tissue was wrapped around it, and it was taken 
ina car to a big building with a tall steeple. Then 
the driver lifted it carefully and took it into the 
church. There were many flowers in the front, 
and people were getting them ready for the 
Easter service. 

The man placed the pot in the center of the 

altar and took the tissue paper off; then in the 
mirror on the organ the brown bulb saw itself. 
What a glad surprise! Instead of the ugly brown 
bulb it expected to see, there was a wonderful 
plant with bright-green leaves and large white 
blossoms. It was an Easter lily! 
_ The little brown bulb was filled with great 
joy. “I am beautiful, too,” it said softly to it- 
self, “and I’ must be as sweet as I am beautiful; 
for the more sweetness I give, the more I will 
have to give.” 

On Easter Sunday many people came to the 
church, and everyone stopped in front of the 


someone covered the pot with pretty paper and — 
tied it with a bright-satin ribbon. A soft-white — 


lily, exclaiming, ‘How beautiful, and how very 
sweet!” 

When nearly everyone was gone, a man and 
a woman came to look for a plant. “Let's take 
this lily,’” the woman said. “It’s the loveliest one 
I have ever seen.” 

“And the sweetest, too,” said the man. He 


‘wrapped the lily, and once more it was carried in 


a car to another big building with many win- 
dows—it was a hospital for the soldiers. 

A nurse took the plant and put it on a table 
in the middle of a long room filled with beds; 
on each bed lay a soldier. Their eyes brightened 
at the sight of the beautiful flowers, and the lily 
gave out all the sweetness it could. Its perfume 
reached some of the nearest beds, and the soldiers 
began to call: ‘Bring it here, please, Nurse. We 
want to smell it; it is so sweet.” 

The nurse carried it from one bed to an- 
other, letting each soldier enjoy its fragrance. 
Then she said, “I will take it into the next ward, 
so the other boys can enjoy it, too.” 

Deep in its heart the little brown bulb was 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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OD SO loved the world that He sent His 
only begotten Son to earth to teach men 
how to live, love, and serve one another better. 
The world, as we count time, was old even 
when Jesus walked among men. The people had 
wandered far from God and His ways. Wicked- 
ness and sin, hate and greed filled their hearts. 
The priests in the Temple and the rulers in high 
places were selfish, proud, and haughty. They 
thought more of their fine robes and mantles, 
their rituals and showy displays, and the money 
they had in the treasury than they did of the 
goodness in the hearts of men. 

Jesus’ doctrine brought love and inspiration, 
honesty and sincerity, kindness and devotion. 
He taught that God is the Father of all, that all 
men are brothers, and that to love one another 
and to live together peaceably are rules by which 
He would have men live. The Christmas story 
tells us that when Jesus was born a heavenly 
choir sang: “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
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Gifts 


By Bula Hahn 


Jesus did much more than 
teach. He served mankind. He 
healed the sick, made the deaf 
hear, the blind see, and the 
lame walk. He cheered the 
hearts of those in trouble. He 
brought hope to the wicked and 
downcast. He did not tum 

egy’. away one who sought His help. 
au? The poor, the rich, the lowly 
men, men of high rank—all re- 
ceived the same kind and loving 
attention; they needed but to ask. 


Whenever and whatever the need, Jesus gave 
of His time and of Himself. And month after 
month His fame spread. When Jesus stopped in 
a town or village, people from the country round 
came in great numbers to hear Him preach. 
Often the meetings were held in the open— 
sometimes on a hillside, and sometimes Jesus 
sat in a boat near the water’s edge as He talked 
to the people sitting on the shore. 

But the priests and men in power did not want 
the people to follow Jesus and His doctrine of 
love. The greater the number who followed 
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Jesus, the fewer there were to follow the old 
forms and customs. The more there were who 
believed in Jesus’ teaching, the fewer there were 
to be influenced by the selfish priests. So the 


Truly it was for man the darkest day the world 
has ever known. 

But those who stood near the cross heard 
Jesus pray: “Father, forgive them; for they know 


priests and rulers plotted to do away with Jesus. not what they do.” He prayed for His enemies! 
Again it was spring and time for the feast of His crucifiers! Men who would not only kill 
the Passover in Jerusalem. Jesus and His disciples Him but also the doctrine of love that He taught! 
were visiting friends in Bethany; they would go ‘Father, forgive them.” All the love that Jesus + 
to the Passover from there. Many of His friends preached about, thought about, talked about was ie 
and admirers came from their homes nearby in those three words. 
and joined the group. Others joined it along the With bowed heads, men and women walked 
way to Jerusalem. the country roads their Master had trod; they 
Jesus rode upon the back of a colt, and His sat on the hillsides where He had taught them; 
disciples walked beside Him. Many of the fol- they gathered on the streets and talked about the 
lowers ran ahead and cast their coats in the dreadful thing that had happened. Women cried. 
roadway before the colt and its precious rider. Little children stared wide eyed at their elders. 7 
Others cut branches from the palm trees and The disciples hid in an upper room, fearing that : 
spread them in the roadway. They did all this the soldiers would harm them. - 
while singing joyously: “Blessed is he that The enemies of Jesus remembered what Jesus” 2 
cometh in the name of the friends in their grief had for- _ 
Lord: Hosanna in the highest.” * > gotten. Jesus had said that after . 
And when they neared Je- ichi three days He would rise again. 
tusalem’s gate, the nee oth Wishing Thinking of this, evil pete 
that went before Jesus and the By George Ryder rolled a huge stone across the 
crowd that followed sang in a k ; door of the tomb where Jesus: 
loud voice: “Blessed is the King 1 wish that I had lived was buried and sealed it secure- ay 
that cometh in the name of the When Jesus was a boy, — ly. They then placed an armed J ; 
Lord: peace in heaven, and To run and play with Him guard to keep watch. | 
glory in the highest.” This was And share with Him each toy. The morning of the third day Bi 
probably the greatest, the hap- dawned bright and clear. Mary, 
piest, the most devoted crowd To be right by His side Salome, and Mary Magdalene, 
that ever followed the Master Until each day would end; friends of Jesus, walked down 
while He was here on earth. To have Him hold my hand, the path that led to the tomb. 77 
Jesus went into the city and And hear Him call me friend. They carried fragrant gums and - 


entered the Temple. Quickly 


sweet spices to put beside their 


the word spread, and the blind — 
and the lame were brought to Him; and He 
healed them every one. But when the chief 
priests and the rulers saw the wonderful things 
that Jesus did, they were more angry than ever; 
and they plotted to do away with Him without 
delay. 

But how could they do this? They were afraid 
to seize Jesus openly because of the many people 
who believed in Him. So they waited and seized 
Jesus one night as He was returning to Bethany 
to spend the night with friends. He had stopped 
to pray in a garden outside Jerusalem. There the 
angry mob seized Him and:bound Him with 
heavy cords and took Him away. 

The next day, which was Friday, Jesus was 
taken before the ruler, Pilate, falsely accused, 
sentenced to death, and crucified on the cross. 


"dear Master. “Who will roll i 
away the great stone from the door?” they asked a 
of one another. 7 

But the stone had already been rolled away, 
and inside the door stood an angel clothed all - 
in white. The women neared the door cautiously. a 
“Fear not ye’; the angel said, ‘for I know that 
ye seek Jesus, who hath been crucified. He is not a 
here; for he is risen, even as he said. Come 
see the place where the Lord lay.” 

The women went inside the tomb and saw 
the place where Jesus had lain. Quickly then, “9 
they ran to tell the disciples and friends. “Jesus 
is not dead. He lives!” 

When it was evening, the disciples sat together 
in the upper room and talked over the happy 


events of the day. And as they talked, Jesus 
(Please turn to page 26) 
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By Kath. Gibs 


A mother bunny fone da 
To her bunny f 

“You're growingjyou mt 
Just what you'd fo be.” 


One bunny said fould b 
He thought it mie gay 
‘To have a lot of 

And spend it eve 


The second said } travel; 
He thought it fuftoam 
And. visit lands and 
And never stay aime. 


The third one toshis hea 
He wished so mujor fame 
He thought withfy half a 
He could win wikclaim. 


The last small bu did no 
For travel, fame, money; 
He said he'd likefpread g 
And be an Easterfiny! 
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Words and music by Marian Wescott 4 

A lit - tle white bun- ny with a_ soft, round tail Went hop - hop-hop down the 
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ny pink nose And he - 


ti- 
# 


i 
stopped at the place where the clo - ver grows. His pink nose wig-gled as he 
2 2. | all 
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nib-bled a- way And His bea - dy eyes twin-kled and heseemed to say: “De- 


: 


j 


lic-ious, de- lic-ious, tra-la-la-la-lay. It tastes so good I couldeat it all day!” 
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The Watch That 
Disappeared 


(Continued from page 7) 


“T see you have a new watch. 
May we see it?’ Jean broke the 
ice. 
Carla extended her arm. Five 
pairs of eyebrows lifted in 
surprise. Shock was written on 
four girlish faces, but Patty’s 
face wore an I-told-you-so ex- 
pression. The watch was either 
hers or an exact duplicate. 

“T lost a watch just like this 
one at noon.” Patty’s voice was 
grim. “I laid it on the window 
sill while I washed my hands, 
and when I went to get it it 
was gone.” 

Carla’s narrow face flushed a 
bright red. “I didn’t take it,” 
she stammered. “This is my 
watch. My—my grandmother 
sent it to me for my birthday.” 

“It seems funny you have 
never worn it before today,” 
Patty snapped. 

“But I just got it this noon 
when I went home for lunch. 
It came in the morning mail.” 
Carla started to cry, looking 
helplessly at the five doubting 
faces that closed around her in 
an unfriendly circle. 

“That will do to tell,” Patty 
scoffed. ‘‘As for me, I’m going 
to report it to Miss Bear im- 
mediately. I know that is my 
watch and I’m going to get it 
back before I go home from 
school.” 

She ran off to the door of the 
school, jerked it open, and dis- 
appeared inside. Martha started 
to follow, but changed her 
mind. The others slowly drifted 
away, leaving Carla standing 
alone, still crying. 

“Miss Bear!” Patty burst into 
the room, her breath coming 
in short gasps from hurrying 


and from anger. “Miss Bear, 
Carla stole my new watch, and 
she won't give it back. Make 
her give it to me, please.” 

“Now wait a minute, Patty,” 
Miss Bear said. “You must be 
very certain about this. It would 
be terribly wrong to accuse 
Carla of stealing your watch if 
she didn’t.” 

“But she must have,” Patty 
argued. “She was in the wash- 
room at noon, and that’s when 
I missed mine. And now she is 
wearing one just like it. She 
must have taken it.” 

But when Miss Bear called 
Carla in for an explanation 
the girl still told the same 
story she had told before. 

“I know it is just like 
Patty’s,” she insisted. ‘“That is 
why I was so proud of it. I 
thought Patty was the nicest 
girl in the whole room and I 
wanted to be just like her. 
When I opened my present at 
noon I was so happy that I had 
a watch like hers.” 

“We shall have to let this go 
until we can get to the bottom 
of it,” Miss Bear decided. 

“I have no right to take the 
watch away from Carla,” she 
told Patty, “so you will just 
have to wait until tomorrow 
morning. By that time perhaps 
we shall know more about 
this.” 

Patty could hardly wait to 
get home and tell her mother 
about the loss of the watch and 
about the new girl who had 
envied it enough to steal it from 
her. 


She burst into the house cry- 
ing, “Mother, Mother, do you 
know what happened?” But 
she could not find her mother 
anywhere. When she reached 
her room she found a note on 
her dresser that read: ‘Patty, 
I have gone to see Mrs. Ander- 
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By Roland Rexroth 


ry YOU ever go to or from 
California on the Southern 
Pacific railroad, you will pass 
through the area pictured on 
the stamp that we illustrate. 
When you look out the train 
window, you will see mostly 
sagebrush, sand, and cactus, 
and you will find it hard to 
realize why the land is valuable. 
Actually it has little value as 
farmland, but it furnishes an 
easy route for the railroad 
across the Rocky Mountains, so 
that no tunnels or long detours 
are necessary. 

When gold was discovered in 
California in 1848, the news 
caused many people to go there. 
To travel from the east, they 
either had to go by boat around 
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Cape Horn or by land across 
the plains and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. There were only a few 
passes across the steep and 
rugged Rockies, and often 
months of dangerous travel 
were required for a trip across 
the continent. 

As more and more people 
moved westward, some of our 
government officials foresaw 
the time that railroads would 
span our country from east to 
west. The big problem for any 
railroad was to cross the Rocky 
Mountains. In studying pos- 
sible routes, someone discov- 
ered that an odd-shaped tract 
of desert land that lay just 
south of the territory acquired 
from Mexico following the 


Mexican War of 1846-1848 met 
all the requirements for a good 
route across the mountains, 
This land still belonged to 
Mexico, although the actual 
boundary line was vague. 

In 1853, James Gadsden, 
the United States minister to 
Mexico, who owned a railroad 
in South Carolina and was in- 
terested in rail transportation, 
by authority of Congress ar. 
ranged with the Mexico govern- 
ment for the purchase of the 
land pictured on the stamp, 
Mexico agreed to sell the land, 
amounting to over 45,000 
square miles, for ten million 
dollars. The agreement was 
signed December 30, 1853, and 
the stamp that we illustrate 
was issued on the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of this oc- 
casion. 

The Gadsden Purchase stamp 
is interesting to collectors for 
many reasons. It pictures not 
only a map of the land, but an 
ox team, a Conestoga wagon, a 
white horse and his rider, and 
the famous saguaro or “organ- 
pipe” cactus. It will make a 
most picturesque -addition to 
your collection. 


son. I will be back before five.” 

Patty hung up her coat and 
changed into her play clothes. 
She went into the bathroom to 
get a drink of water, and there 
on the side of the washbow] lay 
her watch, its beautiful gold 
case glinting brightly in the 
slanting afternoon sun. 

Patty was speechless, and a 
slow flush crept up her neck 
and burned its way into her 
cheeks. Her stomach tied up 
in a hard ball of shame. She re- 
membered now washing the 
peanut butter off her fingers be- 
fore she went back to school at 
lunch time. And she had laid 
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her watch there while she 
washed. It was yesterday that 
she had placed it on the win- 
dow sill at school—and she 
had said those awful things 
about Carla! And Carla was 
probably at home now, crying 
and crying. 

Patty snatched up her yellow 
scarf and dashed out of the 
house and down the street in 
the direction of Carla’s house. 
Thank goodness, she knew 
where Carla lived! 

It took courage to knock on 
the door of the brown house set 
way back from the street. Patty 
was out of breath, and her face 


still burned at the thought of 
how she had treated this little 
stranger in their school. 

Carla herself came to the 
door, her eyes red with weep- 
ing, her left arm bare of any 
watch. 

Patty did not wait for Carla 
to speak. 

“Oh, Carla, I am so ashamed; 
I found my watch at home 
after all. Martha tried to tell 
me I shouldn’t accuse anyone 
of taking it until I was sure. 
But I thought I was sure——" 
She fumbled for words in em- 
barrassment. “Will you—can 
you ever forgive me?” 
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“It’s all right,” Carla said 
hesitatingly as she wiped her 
eyes. “Now I can wear my 
watch again. I put it away be- 
cause I just couldn’t stand to 
wear it.” She rubbed her bare 
wrist. 

“It’s not all right yet,” Patty 
said. “I accused you in front of 
Miss Bear and the other girls. 
I will have to tell them all how 
wrong I was.” 

And Patty did tell them; 
though it was the hardest thing 
she had ever done. As soon as 
all the boys and girls were 
settled at their desks the next 
morning, she raised her hand 
for permission to speak. When 
Miss Bear nodded her consent 
Patty stood up in front of them 
all. Her eyes stung, and she 
felt as though she were going 
to cry. She swallowed twice 
and began very slowly. 

“I did something that was 
terribly wrong yesterday,” she 
said. “I accused Carla of taking 
my watch when I wasn’t really 
sure. When I got home I found 
mine on the washbow1 where I 
had left it.” 

She glanced at Carla. The 
happy relief in Carla’s shining 
eyes gave her courage to go on. 
She continued in a surer voice. 

“Carla told me last night she 
would forgive me, and I will 
never be so quick to think 
wrong of anyone again.” 

“It is good of Carla to for- 
give you so quickly,” said Miss 
Bear. ““And you are brave and 
courageous to admit before the 
class that you have made a mis- 
take. I know we shall all 
profit by your example.” 

As Patty took her seat, the 
warm glow on Carla’s face was 
reflected in her own light heart, 
and she knew that in righting 
the wrong she had gained a 
new friend. 


Desk Pen or 
Pencil Holder 


By M. Mable Lunz 


C UT A block of 34-inch scrap wood 21/, inches square. Rub the 
block of wood with sandpaper until it is smooth on all sides. 
Give it two coats of shellac, but be sure to let it dry thoroughly 
after each coat. 

Cut a large bottle cork at an angle so that one side is approxi- 
mately 14 inch, the opposite side 114 inches (see the diagram). 

The cap of an old fountain or ball-point pen is the pencil or 
penholder. Draw a circle around the open end of the cap on the 
top of the cork. Then, with a sharp knife, cut down into the cork 
just inside the circle and hollow out the center of the cork about 
Vy inch deep. Fit the point end of the cap into the hole. If you 
can remove the pocket clip from the pen, it will fit into the cork 
easier. When you have a tight fit, remove the cap and paint the 
cork. Gold paint is nice if the pen cap is gold, or you may use any 
color to match your desk accessories. Let the paint dry thoroughly. 

Cement the cork to the center of the top of the block of wood 
with household cement, and cement the pen cap into the hole in 
the cork. When the cement is dry, stick the pen or pencil into 
the cap; and the holder is ready for your desk. 
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By Joanne Riordan 


Creamed Eggs (serves 4) 


X& LARRY dried his hands on the paper towel, he glanced at the 
kitchen counter which had some utensils and ingredients on 
it. “What are we learning to cook today, Mrs. White?” he asked. 
“Something with four eggs in it!” 

Mrs. White smiled. “Well, we made a dessert using eggs last 
time; and since eggs are so good for young boys and girls, I thought 
we'd make a warm dish for schoolday lunches today—using eggs 
again.” 

“Sounds good. What is it” Larry asked. 

Anne and Susan laughed. 

“It’s creamed eggs, Larry,”” Mrs. White continued. “We'll need 
two saucepans, measuring spoons, a measuring cup, a large spoon, 
and a knife. 

“Also, we'll use 4 slices of hot, buttered toast, 4 hard-boiled 
eggs, and 1 cup of white sauce, (made with 1 cup of milk, 2 table- 
spoons flour, and 2 tablespoons butter). 

“First, we'd better start hard-boiling our eggs. We'll put them 
in this saucepan full of water and let them boil about 15 minutes. 

“While the eggs are cooking, we'll make our white sauce. 
Susan, will you measure the butter and put it in this other sauce: 
pan. Turn the heat very low so that it will melt without burning. 
Now, measure the flour and blend that into the melted butter.” 

“This is easy, Mother,” Susan commented. ; 

“Yes, dear, this dish is easy and quick to prepare. That is why 
it is so good for schoolday lunches. Larry, will you please measure 
the milk and add it slowly to the butter-flour mixture? Stir it con- 
stantly, keeping the burner turned low, until it becomes thick.” 

In a few minutes the eggs were cooked and the white sauce 
made. 

“While the eggs are cooling a little will you light the oven, 
Anne, and turn it to a medium heat—about 325 degrees. We'll 
butter four slices of bread and put them on the broiler rack to 
toast. Watch them carefully, Anne, dear, because they'll be toasted 
in a couple of minutes. 

“Susan and Larry may crack and peel the eggs and chop them 
into the white sauce. Stir carefully. Now we'll serve the creamed 
eggs on toast. Let’s sprinkle a little chopped parsley on top for 
color,” Mrs. White suggested. 

“Yummy! I’m going to surprise Mom and fix this for lunch to- 


morrow!” Larry said. 
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“Especially Easter” 
(Continued from page 6) 


went away.” 

“When will he be back?” 

“He won't be back,” Lester 
said, and tears filled his eyes, 

“You mean—gone for 
good?” Randy gulped. 

Lester nodded, and wiped his 
eyes with his sleeve. ‘He's goin’ 
to get a-a job.” 

For a minute Randy couldn't 
move, and a cold chill raced 
down his spine. Then suddenly 
he knew he had to stop Robert, 
“Quick, Lester, which way did 
he gor". 

“That-a-way.” Lester pointed 
toward the highway. “He's 
goin’ to catch a ride.” 

Randy ran to his bike. He 
leaned over the handle bars 
and pedaled with all the 
strength in his body. As he 
whizzed by people and houses 
and cars, Randy breathed a 
little prayer for help. Sweat 
streamed down his face, and his 
legs felt paralyzed when, at 
last, he could see the highway 
—two blocks ahead. But even 
as he looked, a yellow truck 
slowed down and a tall, thin 
boy wearing a cowboy hat got 
inside. It was Robert! 

Randy tried to yell, but his 
throat was dry and his breath 
almost gone. Only a broken cry 
came out. But something urged 
him on. With a final choking 
effort, he reached the highway; 
and there, stopped at a filling 
station, was the yellow truck! 

“Thank You, God, thank 
You,” Randy breathed as he 
went the last few feet. He clung 
to the door handle of the truck 
and looked up into Robert's as- 
tonished eyes. “You can’t go! 
Something happened,” Randy 
gasped breathlessly. “Get out, 
and I'll tell you.” 
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Robert stared angrily ahead 
and didn’t answer. 

“What's going on here?” 
the truck driver asked as he 
came over to Randy. “You 
look sorta beat out. Is this kid 
I picked up your brother? Is he 
running away?” 

Randy shook his head no and 
then yes, and the truck driver 
said, “I think you need a little 
rest.” Then he opened the truck 
door and motioned to Robert. 
“Looks like you better get out 
and think things over, son. How 
old are you anyway?” 

“What difference does that 
make?”” Robert said shortly; 
but he got out. 


“It makes a lot. I got kids of 
my own. Go back to school and 
learn something. Make your 
folks proud of you instead of 
worrying them to death. Got 
to know a lot to make a livin’ 
these days.” He gave Robert a 
friendly pat on the back and 
climbed into the truck. Then he 
leaned out of the window. 
“Good luck! Take it easy, and 
don’t forget to thank your 
brother.” With a wave of his 
hand he was gone. 


“Brother!” Robert said furi- 
ously. “Why did you come tear- 
ing down here? What's that 
important? Now I'll have to 
catch another ride!” 

“Let's go over here and sit 
down,” Randy said wearily, as 
he pushed his bicycle over to a 
gtassy place behind the station 
and leaned his back against a 
tree. He wiped his face and 
tried to think. What was the 
use to try and help Robert if he 
just got in another truck? He 
gave a long, discouraged sigh 
and began. 

“Well—I had the chance at 
two good jobs for you. Some- 
thing I thought you'd like, 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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An Easter Place 


A 
» 


By Montana A. Clark 


“T“HIS wheelbarrow place marker is made from a marshmallow 

box. First, divide your box in half—put a dot in the center at 
the bottom, draw a curved line from the dot to the corner, as shown 
in A. Decorate both sides of the box. Cut along the curved lines 
and exactly across the middle of the box. This makes the body for 
one wheelbarrow. To use for place markers, you must make one 
for each of your guests. Put the name on the side of the wheel- 
barrow. 


Second, turn the end of the wheelbarrow toward you and make 
two holes (see B). Use a small nail to make the holes. Now, take 
two lollipops and push the ends through the holes from the inside 
out, leaving the ends with the candy for handles. These lollipop 
ends are pushed into gumdrop hubs on a marshmallow wheel. To 
make the wheel, use a toothpick for the axle, push through center 
of marshmallow, and attach a small gumdrop on each side, as 
shown in C. Then push the ends of the lollipops into the gumdrop 
hubs. 
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Third, to make the rests, or 
legs, of the wheelbarrow, take 
two toothpicks and break |i 
inch off the sharp end and push 
two gumdrops on each tooth- 
pick. Put a little mark on each 
side of the wheelbarrow 1/, inch 
in from each side and 14 inch 
from the back. Push the tooth. 
picks through from the bottom; 
put a gumdrop on the top of 
each toothpick; and stick a 
toothpick, broken the ight 
length, between the gumdrops 
on top (see D). Now your 
wheelbarrow is ready to fill 
with nuts and candies. 


The Little Brown 
Bulb 


(Continued from page 15) 


fairly bursting with happiness. 
It was good to be beautiful, but 
far better to be sweet and to 
know that the more sweetness 
one gives, the more one will 
have to give. 


God’s Gifts 
(Continued from page 17) 


came and stood in their midst. 
“Peace,” He said. ‘Peace be 
unto you.” 


Peace is what He would have 
given His disciples that first 
Easter Sunday. Peace is what 
He would give us today. And 
the prayer that Jesus prayed 
while on the cross nearly two 
thousand years ago, “Father, 
forgive them,” is still His 
prayer today. 

It was His prayer for those 
who crucified Him, and it is 
His prayer for us when we have 
been thoughtless, unkind, of 
selfish. For Jesus is not dead. 
He lives! 
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Today I shall be cour- 
teous to my teacher, and 
attentive to her every 
word. 
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What Can 


HIS interesting thought, 
which is a most natural 
one, is expressed in almost 
every letter we receive from you 
about your pets: Each one of 
you loves his pet and thinks it 
is the very best pet of all. 
Surely, if each one of us 
could be around all the other 
pets, we would grow to love 
each one; and we would realize 
that each pet has something 
about him that endears him to 


Your Pet Do? 


his owner. When cared for and 
trained by a child who loves 
him, almost any pet truly be- 
comes a wonderful companion. 
The kind of pet we have surely 
depends on us; and the kind- 
ness, the patience, and the un- 
derstanding we show toward 
him shows up in the way he 
acts toward us and others. 

We are glad that you are 
kind and patient with your pets. 

Send your letter about your 
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pet to Wee Wispom, Lee's 
Summit, Missouri. Be sure to 
give your name, age, and ad. 


dress. © 


Dear Editor; My dog’s name js 
Joy. This may seem odd, for he 
is a boy. He is a black French 
poodle, and is he smart! In fact, 
I think he is smarter than we are! 
He always figures how to keep 
from doing what we want him 
to do; then we usually have to 
laugh because he is so clever. 

He really is’ spoiled, but he is 
sweet. We have managed to teach 
him to sit up, lie down, shake 
hands, and speak. I am left handed, 


so he is too.—Suzanne Arnold. 


Dear Editor: 1 have two dogs. 
Their names are Dick and Tiny. 
Dick is four months old. Tiny is 
the mother of Dick. When Tiny 
was a pup, she learned how to 
rattle the doorknob with her two 
front paws. She tries to open the 
door, but can’t. 

Whenever I scold Tiny, she sits 
up and begs to be petted. When 
the pigs are out, she watches the 
gate so the pigs can’t get into the 
yard. The dogs and I have a lot of 
fun.—Patty Kasselder. 


“Especially. Easter” 


(Continued from page 25) 


with horses and farm stuff. 


But I don’t know—now. You 
are so thankless and gripey and 
crabby I’ve decided nobody 
would have you. Anyway, you 
might quit if the going got 
rough—just like you are doing 
now.” 

He felt sick all over, and he 
wiped his face again. He 
wished he'd never gotten mixed 
up in such a mess. When he 
had talked with Joe Kerns, it 
had all seemed a fine idea; but 
now his heart was sore and 
empty. Neighbors—peace and 
joy—Easter. Fooey! 

For a long time neither of 
them spoke. 
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“J’m not a-a quitter,” Robert 
finally said, in a voice Randy 
could barely hear. “I just 
couldn’t stand it another minute 
shut up in that dark barn— 
wash dirty dishes, wash dirty 
clothes, cook and clean. Mom 
and Dad workin’ almost day 
and night, and me doin’ nothin’ 
to help. Clothes wearin’ out, 
and Grandma patchin’ and 
patchin’.” He stopped and 
cleared his throat. 

“Dad took his and Mom’s 
first checks to pay on the truck 
and car to keep from losing 
them, too. Then he bought 
workin’ clothes for him and 
Mom—and gas and groceries. 
With the next checks he said 
he’d buy clothes for us kids— 
and windowpanes for me to 
put in.” 

He stopped, and Randy saw 
a quivering chin under the edge 
of the cowboy hat. Then he be- 
gan again. © 

“And I think of my pony, 
Pinto. I raised him from a little 
colt. He went with the ranch, 
too. And my dog, Whitefoot, 
got lost on the way up here, 
and I know he’s tryin’ to find 
me—— 

“Then you and your sister 
came over and asked us to go 
to the Easter service. I remem- 
bered when we went to church 
every Sunday, and especially 
Easter. I just couldn’t take it 
any more. Nothin’ seemed 
tight. No friends—no money 
—no home—no nothin’!” 

Randy breathed softly, for he 
could almost hear the soft thud 
of Pinto’s feet on the brown 
hills and Whitefoot’s glad bark 
at the pasture gate. There was 
the feel of the clean wind as it 
blew over the prairies and 
caught the soft music of the 
little country church. Suddenly 
his heart was full of love and 


“So” Design 
By Isabel Williams 


2. Song by one person. 

3. Workroom of an artist. 

4. Latin American hat. 

5. Capital of California. 

6. An outline of a play. 

7. Plaster used for houses. 

8. Storage place for fodder or 
grain. 

9. -- 


1. sO 

2. 

3, 
4. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. xe) 


What Two? 
By Naida Dickson 


Ten days apart our birthdays lie; 
A rich boy, he; a ov boy, I. 
I later held his office high— 
Now, who was he, and who was I? 


What’s That? 
By Marion Ullmark 


1. What can you hold without 
touching it? 

2. What flowers do you always 
wear ? 

3. What belongs to you but is used 
by others much more than by 
you? 

4. What do you lose every time 
you stand up? 

5. What must you keep after giv- 
ing it to someone else? 


a 


What question is it to which 
you must always answer yes? 


“Be” Something 
By Sheila Ostrander 


By putting the endings on the 
following words, you will find that 
“be” becomes something else. 


1. Be--- The shore of a sea 


or lake. 


2. Be-- A little ball pierced 
for stringing. 

3. Be- An object on which 
to sleep. 

4. Be---- In front of. 

5. Be--- Underneath. 

6. Be---- Tobe on one’s guard 
against. 

7. Be---- Farther away. 


(Answers inside back cover) 


understanding. Now he knew 
why he had pedaled so fast to 
stop the truck: it was to find a 
friend! He felt fresh and rested. 
He'd help Robert put in the 
windowpanes and patch the 
porch—and get the job. 
Randy chuckled as he got 
up and straddled his bicycle. 
“Get on behind me; this old 
pony carries double. We'll see 
about that job right now,” 


For a long moment Robert’s 
gray eyes looked deep into 
Randy's blue ones. Then, as if 
he saw the answer to all his 
troubles, a slow grin lifted the 
corners of Robert’s mouth and 
spread over his thin face. 
“Thanks, ‘brother,’ we may 
hear that Easter music after 
all,” he said as he squeezed in 
behind Randy; and they rode 
off together. 
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The Easter Bunny 

By Robert Bruce Folsom 
(8 years) 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


There was a little bunny 
Who lived upon a hill— 

First he went hop, hop, hop, 
And then he stood quite still. 


There was a little bunny 
Who worked both night and 
day— 
Painting pretty colored eggs 
For me on Easter Day. 


A Trip to the Zoo 
By Mary Louise Smith (9 years) 
La Grange, Ga. 


I like to go to the zoo 
And see the animals there; 
I like to see the lions and elephants 
The monkeys, and especially the 
bear. 


Look at the lion 
In a cage at the zoo; 
I don’t think I'd like to 
Be in a cage, would you? 


Look at the elephant 
Splashing in the water; 

I wonder if he would stop to take 
The peanuts from a daughter. 


Look at the monkeys 
Swinging by their tails; 
Sometimes I think they will swing 
Right on through the rails. 


Look at the bear 
So big, so fat, so strong; 
He looks as if he might eat you, 
For he doesn’t know right from 
wrong. 


I like to go to the zoo 
And see the animals there; 
I like to see the lions and ome 
The monkeys, and especially the 
bear. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, accept 

Our thanks and praise 
For food and home 
And happy days. 


The Riverside 
By Patricia Ashworth (9 years) 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Dark brown is the river; 
Golden is the sand. 

The river flows along forever, 
With trees on either hand. 


Wild Horses 


By Jimmy Porter (12 years) 
St. John, Kans. 


As fast as the wind the horses sped, 

And on the grass and hay they fed. 

Over the stony, rocky ground 

They sped, as fast as a young grey- 
hound. 


As free as the wind they roam 
around, 
Eating the grass from the ground; 
They roam, unbroken to ride, 
d when they see man, quicken 
their stride. 
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The Quiet Bunny 


By Brian Talbert (6 years) 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


The Easter Bunny 
Came at night, 

But when I woke up 
He wasn’t in sight! 


April 
By Douglas oie (11 years) 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The flowers are in full bloom; 

The trees are coming out of their 
gloom; 

Birds are sweetly singing, 

Their merry voices ringing. 


The sweet smell of the sprin 

Brings from his cave the lack 
bear; 

The butterflies are flying in the sky, 

As the birds give their spring cry. 
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I Wish 
By Lydia Anne Lea (9 years) 
Byhalia, Miss. 


I wish I had a bunny 
So fluffy and so white; 
I wish I had a squirrel 
So tame he would not bite. 


I wish I had a lot “of things 
I know I could not get; 
But most of all I wish 
I had a pony for a pet. 
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The Potter and the Clay 


By Rosemary Jane Dunham 
(12 years) 
Los Calif. 


If we yield our lives to Jesus, 
He will fashion us each day, 
Make of us a useful vessel, 
As the potter does the clay. 


He alone doth know the pattern; 
He will work with utmost skill; 

He will mold us, trim and po 
Just according to His will. 


When it seems we are afflicted 
More than we can ever stand, 

Let us trust and be more thankful 
That we're in the Potter’s hand! 
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My Dog Tippy 
By Karen Lightsey (9 years) 
Antioch, Ill. 


My dog Tippy 
1s a little beagle hound; 
He has a little tail that 
Wags when he runs around. 


My dog Tippy 
Loves, to run and play; 
He misses us so very much 
When we are gone away. 


My dog Tippy 
Is smart the neighbors say; 
I know that he will grow up 
To be big and strong some day. 


My dog Tippy 

Is playful, yes siree; 
But my dog Tippy, 

I know, loves me. 
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The Stinger 


By Karen years) 
St. John, Kans. 


If you should ever in the spring 
See a small sort of thing 

That stands upon its tail and stings 
And then is gone with a bing, 
You may be sure it is a snake! 

So, on the way home, better keep 


awake. 


My Pekingese 
By Peggy June Hahn (10 years) 
Corinth, Miss. 


I have a little Pekingese, 
Who likes to run and play; 
And sometimes she even tries to 
jump rope with me. 
I love her more and more every 
day! 


I think she is so very sweet, 
And my, how funny she can be. 
I bet you can’t guess what hap- 
pened to my Pekingese— 
rr got stung on the nose by a 
ee! 


Sometimes I laugh and jump with 
glee, 
Because she does so many funny 
tricks; 
I wish that you could laugh with 
me; 
Believe me, you would, too, if 
you saw her tricks! 


Editor’s Note 


- What to send us for these pages: 


Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for September, send 
it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


The Patrol Boys 


By Knox Patterson (11 years) 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


They'll give their lives to save 
yours, 
To keep you safe and sound, 
To guard your body as their own, 
To send you homeward bound. 
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The Flowers 


By Ronda Loose (8 years) 
New Ulm, Minn. 


The flowers grow 

From a bulb or a seed; 
But now I'll tell you 

What they need. 


They need the rain 
And sunshine bright, 

So they will grow all 
Day and night. 


The Cat and the 
April Fool 
(Continued from page 13) 


The cat did not move. Cora- 
lee could not even see him 
breathe. Tears streamed down 
her cheeks. 

“Cicero!’’ she pleaded. 
“Please mew or move or some- 
thing!” 

Red said in a thick, gasping 
voice, “Rub him, Coralee. Rub 
him and kind of pump his ribs. 
You know, like they taught us 
in life saving.” 

Gently, he and Coralee rubbed 
and pumped. It seemed minutes 
before the cat’s ribs quivered 
and one of his paws stretched. 
The claws came out from the 
soft pads, as though he was 
reaching for something. 

Anne cried, “Look! He’s not 
choked. He’s all right!” 

Cicero’s legs began to move. 
He rose groggily and stood 
swaying. Coralee and Red sank 
back on their heels and watched. 

“I'm glad he’s O.K.,” Red 
said huskily. “But he might not 
have been. And what if it had 
happened to Anne instead!” 

Coralee brushed away her 
tears, but she could not answer. 

The big yellow cat stretched 
himself gingerly. He let out a 
sighing hiss. He turned his 
handsome head and gave Red a 
disgusted look as he started 
slowly toward the door. 

Anne, “He's saying April 
fool at you, Red. He says your 
joke wasn’t funny at all!” 

“He says I'm an April fool,” 
Red said soberly. “And he’s 
right. I should never have taken 
a risk like that!” 

That was all, but Coralee felt 
sure that Red was telling them 
that the mistake he had made 
today was one he would never 
make again. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Good Words 
Booster 


Club 


The greatest help we can give to ourselves and others is given through 
faith and prayer. God’s mind in us, the knowing part of us, helps us to 
see that everyone and everything is a part of God and has a good work 


to do in this world. 


In our prayer time, we can think or speak such words as these: “I am 
God's child and I have a good work to do in this world. God is helping 
me to do this work.”” When we think of other persons or things, we can 


say the prayer for them. 


We invite you to join our Good Words Booster Club that already 
has over 10,000 members—living in all parts of the world. Address your 
request for an application blank to Barbara Benson, WEE WiIsDoM, 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 


As we read the letters printed on these pages, we see how the Booster 
members have helped themselves and others through faith and prayer. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: Thank you very 
much for enrolling me as a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club. I like learning the pledge, 
the rules, and The Prayer of Faith. 
I know there are a few of my 
friends in my class at school who 
would like to join a club of this 
kind. Please send me a folder of 
suggestions and six application 
blanks. 

Before I have my friends meet to 
form the club, I want to make a col- 
lection of little lovebirds in the 
club colors. This would show that 
there is love and friendship be- 
tween all of us in the local club. I 
will make the lovebirds out of 
wool.—Dorothea (England). 


I am glad, Dorothea, to send 
you the folder and application 
forms for your local club. The 
yellow, red, and blue lovebirds 
will be very pretty. 

Perhaps others of you readers 
would like to have a club with 
members of your family or with 
your friends in the neighbor- 
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hood, in school, or in Sunday 
school. Write to me, and I shall 
be happy to help you. 


Dear Barbara: 1 looked through 
several WEE WIsDOM magazines and 
copied down all the prayers and 
made a book of them. I have 
learned some of them, which I say 
at night. 

A favorite prayer of mine is one 
that was made up by my school 
class. I should like to share it with 
you and all the other members: 
“Thank You, God, for flowers and 

trees, 
Singing birds and buzzing bees; 
For food and clothes and homes so 
dear, 
And all the things that come each 
year. Amen.” 

Another favorite is The Prayer of 
Faith. I am going to show WEE 
WispoM to my religious education 
teacher at school—Marvelene. 


Thank you, Marvelene, for 
sharing your favorite prayers 


with us. We are glad to know 
about the special prayer book 
that you made, because it seems 
a good, helpful idea. 

We believe that your te 
ligious education teacher will 
be happy that you shared your 
WEE WIsDOM with her. How 
do you other members share 
your WEE WIsDOM? Please 
write me about your plan of 


sharing. 
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Dear Barbara Benson: For a lon 
time I have believed that God has 
planned good for every minute of 
our lives. When we do something 
naughty, we are messing up God's 
plans. Because of this, I try to be 
good.—Jean (South Africa). 

Yes, Jean, God's plan for all 
of us is good. Our part is to talk 
to Him and to listen with our 
minds to Him in prayer. ‘Then 
He helps us know just what to 
do, so that the great good He 
has planned for us may come to 
us every hour of every day. © 


Dear Barbara: The motto on out 
playground at school is: “We are 
all equal in the eyes of God.” We 
bigger ones try to be kind to the 
smaller ones, and we have so much 
fun playing together—Zulema. 


In our minds, Zulema, we 
can picture all of you playing 
on your schoolground. As you 
live up to your helpful motto, 
we can understand how you 
have happy times together. 
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Dear Barbara: My sisters and I 
have a family club. Our latest plan 
js to have a book that tells what 
we do each month. It will be some- 
thing like a ship's logbook. We 
shall each contribute something. 
When we read an article or story 
we like, we shall cut it out and 

e it in the book. We shall also 
draw and write things for the book. 
My sister Jeanne and I shall write 
a monthly story of what we are 
doing and how we keep the club 
pledge. My mother is to write a 
monthly account as to whether she 
thinks we have improved or not. 
Don’t you think this is a good idea? 

Please ask Silent Unity to pray 
that I may find good and true 
friends.—Elizabeth (South Africa). 


Indeed, Elizabeth, your book 
plan seems a very good idea. 
How interesting each book will 
be! as 

We have given your request 
for prayers to Silent Unity. (Si- 
lent Unity is a group of people 
who pray with those needing 
help.) We shall be praying 
with them and with you, know- 
ing that, because you go to God 
in prayer, He is making it easier 
every day for you to be a good 
friend. 
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Dear Barbara: 1 had something 
happen to me that I should like 
you to know about. At Sunday 
school our teacher told us how we 
could talk to God in prayer about 
anything. I wanted a horse very 
much, so I talked to God about it. 

A week or two later our neigh- 
bor who had been boarding a horse 
brought him back home. I have 
been taking care of him ever since. 


It is just as much fun as owning a 
horse of my own.—Marcia. 


God doesn’t always answer 
our prayers in just the way we 
expect Him too, Marcia, but His 
way is good—often it is much 
better than any way we could 


possibly plan. 
2) 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been 
saying The Prayer of Faith every 
day. I have been reading my Bible 
every day, too. Doing good deeds 
and thinking good thoughts have 
made me very happy this month. 

I look forward to getting my 
WeeE WispomM each month. When 
it comes, I always turn first to the 
club page and read all the letters 
on it.—David. 


By sharing our experiences 
with one another on our club 
pages we help one another to 
find a happy way of living. We 
are glad to have. your letter, 
David. 


Dear Barbara: 1 was looking 
through a chest not too long ago 
and found a stack of WEE WISDOM 
magazines, dated back to 1945. I 
liked reading them, and I am look- 
ing forward to being a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club. I 
shall try to follow all the rules, too. 

I wrote to some of the boys in 
the pen-pal column, but I never did 
receive any answers.—Kenneth. 


We welcome you as a mem- 
ber of our club, Kenneth. We 
know that you were disap- 
pointed when you did not get an 
answer to your letters. So that 


others will not be disappointed, 
we all need to remember what 
it means when we ask that our 
names be listed in WEE WIs- 
DOM. 

You may receive as many as 
one hundred letters or even 
more, and each letter should 
have an answer. You can do 
this in two ways. First, you will 
want to answer as many of the 
letters as you can, by sending a 
post card if you cannot send a 
letter. Second, you can share 
the rest of the letters with 
friends at school, at Sunday 
school, or in your neighborhood 
who would also like pen pals. 

The purpose of the pen-pal 
column is to encourage boys 
and girls of all lands to write 
one another. 
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Dear Barbara: One time when it 
was dark, I lost a button off my 
coat. My girl friends and I were 
looking for it. They said that they 
were afraid, but I said that God 
was with us. 

I know that there is nothing to 
be afraid of when we realize that 
God is with us. When I am outside 
and I am afraid, I always try to re- 
member that.—]eannie. 


Your good letter, Jeannie, 
reminds us of this line of The 
Prayer of Faith: “God is my 
all, I know no fear.” 

There is nothing in all this 
world for us to fear as long as 
we remember that we are chil- 
dren of God and use the wis- 
dom of God within us. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed ; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


(Adapted) 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 

too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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JUDY and JIMMY 


Designed by Carol Elliott 
(13 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


Z 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 
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PEN PALS 
This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 


ity to know one another 
Ce Among the names 


inted here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


LaDon Noel (12), Box F, Ma- 
Alta., Canada; Sandra 
Hughes (12), Woodland St., 
Montgomery, La.; Jack Day (11), 
2823 Klebang Bessar, Malacca, 
Straits Settlement; Martin Wiener 
(10), 255 Inkster Blvd., Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada; Kathryn Lar- 
sen (10), King Cove, Alaska; 
Bonnie Lind (10), 934 Kealaolu 
Ave. Honolulu, Oahu, Hawaii; 
Janet Jones (10), t. 8, House 
47, Road 15, Maadi, Cairo, Esypts 
Dennis Wood (8), % M/Sgt. 
George L. Wood AF6254314, 6200 
Food Service Sgd., APO 74 % PM, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Sheryll 
White (8), 44 Navy Rd., Bldg. 
37, Sec. C, San Francisco 24, 
Calif; Joe Murphree (8), 9A 
Ranch, Split R Rte., Rawlins, 
Wyo.; James Grindrod (9), % R. 
B. Owen, Rte. 1, Landisburg, Pa; 
Stephanie Loomis (9), 3925 Simms 
Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Susan 
Kessler (10), Rte. 5, Lexington, 
Va.; Jane Robbins (11), 75 Court 
St, Houlton, Maine; Beverly Ann 
White (11), Rte. 2, Meridian, 
Idaho; Ronald Davis (11), Rte. 4, 
Box 345, Kirkland, Wash. 


Answers to Puzzles 
“So” Design 
1. So. 2. Solo. 3. Studio. 4. Som- 


brero. 5. Sacramento. 6. Scenario. 
7. Stucco. 8. Silo. 9. So. 


What Two? 
George Washington. Abraham 
Lincoln. 
“Be” Something 
1. Beach. 2. Bead. 3. Bed. 4. Be- 
fore. 5. Below. 6. Beware. 7. Be- 


yond, 
What’s That? 
1. Your breath. 2. Tulips. 
3. Your name. 4. Your lap. 5. Your 
word. 6. What does Y Es spell ? 


LIKE 


| — $1 EACH — 
\ 
Jet's Adventures Jet and the New Country 
\, Jet’s Choice 
Three-books of fascinating pioneer stories by 
Bula Hahn. Illustfated with pen-and-ink drawings 
and bound in red. 


Crybaby Kangaroo Barky and His Friends 
Two books of delightful read-aloud stories by 

Georgia Tucker Smith. Both have lively animal 

illustrations and bright covers. 


Thank Y ou, God 

Two children’s books about prayer. Thank You, 
God contains prayers and verses for younger chil- 
dren; Teach Me to Pray has a story and prayer for 
each day of the month and is liked by almost all 
ages. Written and illustrated by Bill and Bernard 
Martin, both books have many pictures in full 
color. 

Adventures of the Seven Spartans 

A collection of fourteen stories about the mem- 
bers of the Spartan club. Written by Lawrent Lee, 
this book is illustrated with silhouette drawings 
and bound in green. 

You can order all these books from: 


Unity School of Christianity 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 


BOOKS YOU 


Teach Me to Pray . | 
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ing. 


“This afternoon I was sitting on Editor Jane Palmer’s shoulder while she read some stories 
that are going to appear in your May WEE WISDOM. I read the stories right along with her, 
and they were so interesting I could hardly wait for her to turn the pages. 

“One of the stories is called ‘A Bouquet for Mamma.’ It is about Absalom Hostetter, a boy 
of the Pennsylvania German people. Absalom wants a nice Mother’s Day present for his 
mother—one that is a real luxury—and he manages to get just that kind of a present. How- 
ever, by the time he gives the present to his mother, it has grown a lot and yet it is smaller 
than it was before! That may sound like a riddle, but you will understand it perfectly when 
you read ‘A Bouquet for Mamma,’ by Seth Harmon. 

“You will also like ‘May Day Court’ by Billie F. Moore because it is an unusual story, and 


one you will want to remember if you should ever disagree with someone about who is the fy 
winner of a prize in a game or contest. : : 
_ “Your May WEE WISDOM also has other stories and lots of poems and features—includ- q } 
g ing directions for making a very unusual May basket—so don’t miss it. And remember, WEE § 
; 7 WISDOM makes a ‘special’ May Day present for a ‘special’ friend. It costs just $2 for 12 


wonderful issues.” 


Wee 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 


Signed Arthur 
ee 
(His Mark) 


WES 

SAYS 
pt 


